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INTRODUCTION 



The allocation of financial resources for the support of public 
education is a continuing responsibility not only of state and local 
governments but als' - - of the federal government. Critical decisions 
relating to provisions for financing schools are being made annually, 
biennially and sometimes on a continuing basis. Unfortunately, most of 
these decisions are made without giving adequate consideration to 
long-range educational and fiscal planning. 

Every state in the nation has made some studies of school finance 
during the past ten years. Most of these studies, however, have been made 
without the benefit of appropriate research or any consistent relationship 
to long-range planning. State legislatures meet annually or biennially and 
every legislature has one or more committees concerned with education. 
However, most of these committees have neither the funds nor the time to 
do the research needed to guide them in decision making on school finance 
or other aspects of education. 

Several state governors have appointed lay committees or mixed lay 
and professional committees to make school surveys or to conduct school 
finance studies. Some states have employed management consultant firms 
to study and make recommendations on education or school finance. In 
other states, state departments of education or state education associations 
have undertaken studies of school finance or other aspects of education. 
Some of these studies have resulted in improved provisions; others have 
had little or no impact. 

What kinds of information are needed by governors, state leg^laturcs 
and state and local boards of education if they are to make rational and 
defensible decisions relating to school finance or other aspects of 
education? What kinds of studies need to be made to facilitate rational 
planning, how should they be made, and who should make them? The 
purpose of this monograph is to present information and suggestions on 
alternative provisions and procedures for planning and effecting needed 
changes in education. Although the major focus is on effecting 
improvements in provisions for financing schools, many of the 
observations and suggestions should be helpful to state officials and 
legislators, planning agencies or commissions, and other groups concerned 
with studies and proposals relating to provisions for all aspects of 
education. 

The authors of this monograph have relied primarily on materials 
developed by the National Educational Finance Project and the project 
concerned with Improving State Leadership in Education, but have 
utilized information and insights from many other sources. We are 
particularly indebted to Kern Alexander and Forbis Jordan for writing 
Section 7 of this publication. 



R. L. Johns, Director 

National Educational Finance Project 

Edgar L. Morphet, Director 
Improving State Leadership in Education 
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SECTION I 



Why Improvements Are Needed 



Since this nation was established, most of the national, state 
and local leaders have strongly believed in the value and 
importance of education for everyone. For example, the 
Ordinance of 1785 reserved one section in each township in the 
Northwest Territory “fo’ the maintenance of public schools,” 
and the Ordinance of 1787 stated: “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
be forever encouraged.” 

Recent studies and statements by economists and other 
authorities have emphasized the increasing importance of 
adequate and appropriate provisions for education for all 
citizens in a rapidly changing and increasingly complex society, 
and have stressed the benefits to the communities, states and 
the nation, as well as to the individuals involved. 1 

The kind and quality of education needed and provisions 
for its financial support under modern conditions differ in 
many important respects from those considered suitable even a 
few years ago. Although many improvements have been made as 
conditions and needs have changed, the evidence is clear that 
even more substantial and significant changes are imperative and 
that expedient or patchwork adjustments will not suffice to 
meet either present or emerging heeds. It appears that the only 
way to avoid increasing inequities, inadequacies and dissatis- 
factions is for every state and local school system and the 
federal government to become seriously involved in systematic 
long-range planning for the improvement of all aspects of 
education. 

Several states and some local school systems, from time to 
time, have developed and implemented systematic plans for 
improving some provisions for education and financial support, 
but most seem to have become so enmeshed in attempting to 

i 

'Johns, Roe L., Irving J. Goffman, Kern Alexander and Dewey H. Stollar, Eds. 
Economic Factors Affecting the Financing of Education, Gainesville, Fla: National 
Educational Finance Project, Vol. 2, 1970. 



deal with immediate problems and crisis situations that little 
attention has been devoted to the development of long-range 
plans including the identification of goals and the establishment 
of priorities. However, much has been learned about the process 
of planning and considerable progress has been made in a 
number of states during the past few years. 

THE ROLE OF BELIEFS AND VALUES 

Although adequate factual data and other valid information 
are essential if planning is to be realistic and meaningful, all 
evaluations of present provisions for education and ail proposals 
for improving the educational program and the financial 
support of the schools are based on the fundamental beliefs and 
values held by the people and their leaders. These values and 
beliefs may be reinforced or modified when new evidence 
becomes available or new insights are developed. Educational 
policies, therefore, should be reexamined from time to time in a 
serious effort to determine the extent to which those policies 
are consistent with the basic values and beliefs of the people. 

In every state, one of the first steps in preparing to develop 
plans should be to state clearly and d’scuss fully the basic 
beliefs and values relating to education that seem to be held by 
a majority of the citizens, and to attempt to reach agreement on 
goals that are consistent with those basic values and beliefs. The 
following are among the most important beliefs relating to 
education generally held by the informed citizens in all states: 

1. We should provide at public expense, adequate and 
appropriate educational opportunities for everyone 
through at least the secondary schools or the equivalent. 

2. Public education should help to remove traditional caste 
and class barriers and to facilitate social mobility. 

3. Every child, regardless of race, the economic condition 
of his parents or other factors should have an adequate 
opportunity to develop his talents in order that he may 
have full access to the benefits of, and make optimum 
contributions to, the social, political and economic 
system of the nation. 

4. The provisions for the organization, operation and 
support of schools should be designed to ensure 
adequate and equitable educational opportunities for all 



students. 

5. The provisions for financing schools should be designed 
to ensure equity for all taxpayers. 

6. The quality of education provided for public school 
children and youth should be primarily a function of 
the taxable wealth of the state and the nation rather 
than of the local school district in which they live. 

7. The funds provided for the support of education should 
be utilized insofar as practicable to ensure optimum 
returns on the investment made. 

8. The citizens of a state and their representatives as well 
as those directly involved in the process of education 
should be held accountable for the educational output. 

9. The provisions for education and its support as well as 
the programs and procedures utilized must be modified 
as found necessary to meet the needs of a changing 
society. 

10. All changes in or affecting education should be carefully 
and systematically planned after considering feasible 
alternatives and probable consequences; they should not 
be made as the result of expedient decisions or actions. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 

Many people in most societies have found it much easier to 
state intentions or to make promises than to follow through 
with appropriate accomplishments. Thus, there is often a 
marked difference — a dangerous gap — between what most 
people say they believe and what is actually done. As Willis 
Harman 7 has observed, in this country, this difference tends to 
result in confusion, disillusionment, frustration and dissension 
or perhaps, in some cases, even in an unwillingness to admit that 
the practices are not consistent with the beliefs. 

Do we really believe that education in this society is as 
important as we have always claimed it to be? If so, the citizens 
of every state have an obligation to cooperate in a major effort 
to identify the existing gaps and take steps to ensure that the 
goals, policies and practices are consistent with the beliefs and 



2 Willis W. Harman, “The Nature of Our Changing Society: Implications for 
Schools,” pp. 64 and 65. (Prepared for the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Administration, Eugene, Oregon, October, 1969). 
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values that we have commonly accepted and discussed with so 
much pride. 

Although some states have made considerable progress 
toward eliminating the gaps, in others and in many local school 
Systems there has been little progress. The evidence shows 
clearly that such unfortunate conditions as those discussed 
below exist to some extent in most states. 



1. Adequate and appropriate educational opportunities are 
not provided for many students. 

2. Public education, thus far, has facilitated social mobility 
only to a limited extent. 

3. Many children do r.ot have either an equal or an 
adequate opportunity to develop their talents. 

4. Present provisions for financing schools do not ensure 
equality of educational opportunities or equity for 
taxpayers. 

5. The provision of educational opportunities tends to be 
primarily a function of the taxable wealth of the district 
in which students reside rather than of the state. 

6. The laws require, or at least condone, segregation of 
students on the basis of the boundaries and wealth of 
the district in which they reside, and perpetuate 
inequities for taxpayers and inequalities in opportunities 
for students by indefensible provisions for financing 
schools. 

7. The expenditure of some of the funds provided for the 
support of education does rot result in optimum returns 
on the investment. 

8. Accountability for educational results often has been 
more a matter of “passing the buck” than the 
acceptance of shared responsibility by legislators, state 
and local officials, educators, parents and other citizens. 

9. Many of the provisions for education and its support 

have not been modified to meet the needs of a chaneine 
society. 

10. Many changes made in education have resulted from 
expedient decisions and actions and have not been 
carefully planned. 

11. Some laws and policies tend to protect the concerns of 
special-interest groups or to develop or prevent — rather 
than to encourage — needed changes in education. 



12. Some provisions of the school finance laws discourage 
desirable district reorganization or desirable reorganiza- 
tion of school attendance centers. 



Do any of these or other gaps exist in your 
state? If so, hdiv serious are they and what 
should be done abbfrt them? 



SECTION II 

Organization for State Planning and 

Coordination: 

Some Alternatives 1 



Every state, as well as every other unit of government, has 
always found it necessary to do some kind of planning for its 
functions and services, but unfortunately many have not 

planned either wisely or well. Many people are now convinced 
that (1) if better planning had been done in the past, some of 
the major problems we are currently facing might have been 
avoided or mitigated; and (2) more effective long and 

short-range planning by every unit of government is now 
essential if chaos, or perhaps even catastrophe, is to be avoided 
during the coming years. 

Planning can and should result in: (1) identifying long and 
short-range goals, objectives and priorities in advance in order to 
improve the direction and formulation of programs; (2) 

providing a sound basis for determining unmet needs; (3) 

encouraging and improving the analysis of alternative courses of 
action so the processes of selection can be better guided toward 
long-range goals; and (4) directing more attention to the 
long-range and immediate budgetary implications of alternative 
courses of action. 2 

The kind of organization developed and the procedures 
utilized for planning at the state level have many important 
implications for education and its financial support in every 
state. It is important, therefore, that everyone interested in 
education and the progress of the state understand the 
implications, including the possible advantages and disadvan- 
. tages of alternative ways of organizing for and conducting 

*por further discussion, see Edgar L. Morphet, David L. Jesser and Arthur P. 
Ludka, Planning and Provjding for Excellence in Education t (Denver, Colorado: 
Improving State Leadership in Education, 1971), Ch. 4. 

2 Robert P, Huefner, Strategies and Procedures in State and Local Planning t in 
Planning and Effecting Needed Changes in Education ( (Denver, Colo.: Designing 
Education for the Future, 1967), p. 16. 
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planning as well as the forces and factors that may be 
influential. 

The planning policies and processes are potentially very 
important in terms of the development of a state and the well 
being of its citizens. It should not be surprising, therefore, that 
in many situations there seems to be a continuing effort by 
various factions of groups to control or significantly influence 
the planning mechanism and procedures. Such efforts 
— characteristic of the political processes in a democracy — may 
be concerned with attempts to limit or to encourage bona fide 
planning, or to restrict or to expand governmental services. 
When the concept of bona fide planning has been accepted and 
is utilized in a state, however, vested-interest or partisan- 
political influences can and should be reduced to a minimum. 



MAJOR ALTERNATIVES 

For various reasons, the states have not yet agreed upon the 
best organization to ensure effective state planning or the 
coordination of planning and budgeting provisions in a state. 
Perhaps such agreement may never be practicable because of the 

factors and conditions that differ to some extent among the 
states. 

Some provisions or arrangements for state planning that are 
currently utilized in one or more states are discussed briefly 
below. Each has some important implications for educational 
planning and for provisions for financial support of education. 
In each instance the potential advantages and disadvantages for 
the state and for education need to be carefully considered. The 
situation in some states is complicated and sometimes confused, 
however, by controversies over whether the agencies or groups 
established should be primarily responsible to the legislature, to 
one branch of the legislature, to the governor, or to both the 
legislature and the governor. It seems that the latter may have 
some advantages over the other alternatives. 





A Central Agelfcy tot All State Planning 



One alternative is for each state to establish a peimanent 
bureau, commission or agency, staffed by competent people, 
that would be responsible for all planning and long-range 
budgetary proposals for or relating to all state agencies, 
programs and activities. Such an arrangement may seem to offer 
a simple way to resolve the increasingly complex problems faced 
by most states. In theory, such a central agency should have 
considerable merit primarily because it can and should be 
staffed by competent experts in planning and should be in a 
position to ensure that all state planning is effectively 
conducted and coordinated. However, the development awd 
functioning of such an organization involves a number of 
problems and may result in some disadvantages that should be 
carefully considered. For example, it could easily become a 
powerful and unwieldy bureaucracy that would include, as 
members of its staff, experts in all areas of state concern 
including education. Moreover, all other state agencies including 
the state education agency, could be deprived of the 

opportunity to participate in planning their own functions, 
programs and services, and thus be reduced to the 

administration of the relatively routine functions assigned to 

them. 




In most states, until recently, the assumption has been made 
that each agency should be responsible for any planning that is 
done in the areas with which it is concerned. Some of these 
agencies have devoted considerable attention to long-range 
planning; others have done little bona fide planning except 
perhaps for the ensuing year or biennium with emphasis on 
budgetary needs or requests. Under this arrangement, the full 
responsibility for coordination rests with the governor and/or 
the legislature, and the primary emphasis has usually been 
placed on reconciling budgetary requests - often on a political 
basis and with limited attention to long-range planning, goals 
and priorities. 

Although the disadvantages of this procedure under modern 
conditions should be obvious, it seems likely that it will be 
retained in essence in some states as long as it appears to the 



governoi , the legislature, or to most citizens, to be working 
reasonably well. 

Authorization of Special Studies 

From time to time in most states, the governor, the 
legislature or both create, establish or authorize the formation 
or the selection of groups or organizations that are charged wi„h 
the responsibility of making special studies of some important 
problem or in some area such as education. In fact, in a few 
states, each branch of the legislature and even the governor has 
sometimes authorized or established a group or committee to 
make independent studies of elementary and secondary 
education or of school finance in the state. Such studies have 
often resulted in findings and recommerdations that have been 
helpful. But when these groups set about to collect information 
that is already available in state offices or submit recommenda- 
tions that are in conflict with those made by other special study 
groups, they add to the existing confusion and misunder- 
standings and tend to retard rather than to facilitate the 
solution of important problems. There will probably continue 
to be a place and need periodically for special groups and 
studies in major problem areas but such studies should always 
be carefully designed to (1) be cooperative rather than 
competitive, (2) utilize and supplement information already 
available and (3) enhance, strengthen and coordinate the 
long-range planning efforts and thrust in the state. 




As previously indicated, every state finds it necessary to 
provide for some coordination of long-range planning and 
budgetary proposals through a central planning agency (as 
affected by decisions by the governor and/or legislature), 
directly by the governor and the legislature, or in some other 
way. In states without formal or effective provisions for 
coordination, some of the agencies with closely related 
interests — such as those concerned with education, health and 
social services — on their own initiative, have established 
informal channels and procedures for communication and 
collaboration. But, because of personality differences or other 



factors, these procedures have not always ensured effective 
coordination in developing long-range plans. For these and 
other reasons, many states have established a special 
organization or agency for the coordination of state planning. 
This agency is assigned the responsibility for making studies 
which cannot be done effectively by individual agencies, for 
assisting all state agencies in developing long-range plans, and 
for working with these agencies continuously in coordinating 
planning activities. With this arrangement, the governor and the 
legislature must continue to assume the major responsibility for 
basic policy decisions, but they can and should be relieved of 
the responsibility for attempting to consider and deal with 
minor issues and confusing details. 

When an effective organization or agency has been 
established for the facilitation and coordination of state 
planning, it can and should assist each of the regular agencies 
such as the state education agency by: (1) providing experts to 
help them design and conduct major studies; (2) maintaining a 
data bank and facilities that would enable them to have access 
to and analyze information that might otherwise be difficult to 
obtain; (3) assisting them in developing planning competencies, 
designs and procedures; (4) helping them as the planning 
progresses to evaluate the adequacy of the plans; and (5) 
providing continuous assistance in coordinating the goals, 
priorities and other relevant matters with those of other 
agencies that have similar interests and concerns. 

The personnel of any state or local agency almost inevitably 
will be more interested in helping to implement plans they have 
been primarily responsible for developing or helping to develop 
than those developed or imposed by another group. Under the 
arrangement discussed in this section, the state education 
agency would be primarily responsible for developing and 
implementing the policies and plans for its own functions and 
services as well as for providing the leadership and services 
needed to ensure the development of adequate and realistic 
plans for the improvement at least of elementary and secondary 
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COORDINATION RELATING TO PRIORITIES 
AND SHORT-RANGE BUDGETARY PROPOSALS 

In a state in which adequate long-range plans have been 
developed, goals and priorities agreed upon and needed revisions 
are made periodically, the priorities and budgetary proposals for 
the ensuing year or biennium should be consistent with and 
contribute to the implementation of these plans. The agency or 
organization responsible for the facilitation and coordination of 
state planning should help to ensure that this is the case and 
thus help to simplify and rationalize this aspect of the decision 
making responsibilities of the governor and the legislature. 




SECTION III 

Organization and Procedures 
for Planning and Effecting Improvements 

in Education 

Traditional provisions for the organization, operation and 
financial support of education are no longer considered 
adequate because: 

1. The American society has changed rapidly during recent 
years and will continue to change in many important 
aspects. 

2. Recent studies and developments have provided new 
evidence and insights regarding deficiencies and 
inadequacies in learning environments, opportunities 
and procedures and in provisions for the organization, 
operation and support of education in many areas. 

3. Not only lay citizens but also many educators and 
students are insisting that prompt attention be given to 
needs, inefficiencies and irrelevancies that have long 
been ignored. 

In fact, many people are now insisting on excellence in all 
aspects and at all levels of education f<?r all students and are 
demanding that legislators, state and local officials and boards 
of education, as well as educators be held responsible and 
accountable for continuously improving the quality as well as 
the adequacy of education in all areas of the state. 

These developments mean that every state must become 
seriously involved in systematic long-range planning for the 
improvement of all aspects of education, in the effective 
implementation of the plans to bring about needed changes, and 
in the continuous evaluation of progress being made in effecting 
improvements. It also means that adequate financial support 
will be essential but in many cases probably will not be 
provided until the citizens are convinced that substantial 
progress is being made in improving the effectiveness and 
efficiency of education and the arrangements for providing 
education. 
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THE CHANGING ROLE OF 
STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES' 



Traditionally, state education agencies in most states have 
been expected primarily to establish and enforce minimum 
standards, assemble and disseminate information regarding 
developments and status, assist schools -- especially those in 
rural and small town areas — with some of their problems, and 
perhaps suggest some urgently needed changes in elementary 
and secondary education and in provisions for financial support. 
Until recently, relatively little attention has been given to 
long-range planning for the improvement of education, and the 
major thrust for changes — especially for increased financial 
support — has often come from educational organizations and 
other interested groups. 

This situation has changed significantly during the past few 
decades. In many states the citizens are insisting that the legal 
responsibility of the state for education be fully recognized and 
implemented and that a serious effort be made to eliminate 
existing inadequacies and inefficiencies. This means that the 
major responsibility of every state education agency in the 
future must be to provide the leadership and services needed to 
plan and effect improvements in education and to evaluate and 
report on progress and unmet needs . Several state education 
agencies, with the support of the legislature and concerned 
citizens, have already moved rapidly in that direction. They 
have carefully planned and reordered their own functions and 
priorities, reorganized and reoriented their staff, and — with 
funds and other resources provided by the legislature and the 
federal government — are devoting major attention to 
long-range planning and helping to effect changes and evaluate 
progress. 



But a state education agency and its staff should not expect 
or attempt to determine and impose the goals for education in 
the state or the procedures (alternatives) to be utilized in 
attaining the goals. The citizens are so deeply concerned about 
education that they will and should insist that they have an 



See Emerging State Responsibilities for Education. Planning and Providing for 
Excellence in Education, and the related “popular” monographs, Directions to Better 
Education and Directions to Excellence in Education. Edgar L. Morphet, David L. 

1970 * a d d 1971 h ) Ur P ‘ Ludka * eds ‘ (Denver: Improving State Leadership in Education, 



opportunity to participate in decisions that will vitally affect 
them, their children and the state and nation. 

The staff members of state education agencies should be 
expected to (1) make studies that will help to identify problems 
and needs and their implications; (2) make or help to make 
analyses and studies such as those suggested in Sections IV and 
V of this publication; (3) attempt to identify and make 
generally available pertinent information concerning promising 
practices and developments in the state and elsewhere; (4) 
provide information and suggestions relating to feasible 
alternatives relating to the organization and procedures for 
planning and effecting improvements in education including 
goals, practices and so on; and (5) assist in every feasible and 
appropriate way with the processes of planning, implementation 
and evaluation of progress. 



ALTERNATIVE PROVISIONS AND PROCEDURES 
FOR COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 

At least once every decade in a rapidly changing society, 
every state will need to make a systematic effort to revise and 
modernize its plans for education. Even though planning should 
be a continuous process and minor revisions should be made as 
needed, some aspects tend to become outdated or inconsistent 
with others and only a systematic review of the entire plan in 
the light of recent and prospective developments can meet the 
needs of the state. 

Every state should have a plan for planning improvements in 
education and this plan will need to be revised from time to 
time as conditions change. This observation is pertinent even in 
states that have a central agency for all state planning, because 
some safeguards are needed — especially in an area as important 
as education — to ensure that the plans are realistic and 
adequate. 

What is the best approach to planning and effecting 
improvements in education? There are many feasible alterna- 
tives, but most people would probably agree that the most 
promising would provide adequate opportunity for both lay 
citizens and educators or their representatives to become 
sufficiently well informed that they can reach intelligent 
conclusions, and to participate in making the major decisions 
relating to purposes, goals, priorities and procedures. Some of 
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the alternatives that have been utilized are discussed briefly in 
the paragraphs that follow. The potential value, including the 
advantages and disadvantages of each, should be carefully 
considered in each state before any decision is made concerning 
the procedures to be utilized. 



Contracting with a 




Some governors, legislators, state planning agencies, and 
even state education agencies have used, and will probably 
continue to contract with, consulting firms or other outside 
experts to do their planning. This may be done because it seems 
to offer an easy solution to complex and troublesome problems, 
or because there is doubt as to whether there are enough 
competent people in the state to make the studies and develop 
defensible proposals. But this procedure usually is expensive 
and the outcomes have frequently been disappointing. The basic 
difficulty is similar to the problems faced by a central agency 
for state planning or a state education agency that might 
develop excellent plans for improving education without 
involving representative citizens and other concerned persons. 
The task of convincing the citizens that the plans developed by 
the “experts” are the most defensible that could be devised may 
become as difficult and formidable or even more so than that of 
developing the plans. Many states and other agencies have 
wasted considerable sums of money by contracting for the 
development of plans that were never implemented. 




In most states there are a number of organizations '(for 
example, education associations or teachers’ federations, 
taxpayers associations, parent-teacher associations, leagues of 
women voters and chambers of commerce) that might welcome 
an opportunity to develop plans for improving certain aspects 
of education. Some have made studies from time to time and 
developed proposals relating to provisions for financing schools 
or other matters. Probably relatively few citizens^ however, 
would be willing to depend on any group that might be 
considered as having any vested interests to develop 
comprehensive plans for improving education. 
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A Special Commission or Group to Make 
Studies and Develop Comprehensive Plans 

Many states have, from time to time, appointed a special 
commission or committee charged with the responsibiUty of 
making an extensive study of education or of developing 
comprehensive long-range plans for improving education. Some 
of these groups, when properly organized and provided with 
adequate resources, have made significant contributions. This 
approach seems to hold considerable promise, provided proper 
safeguards are established and observed. If there is any valid 
reason for the citizens to suspect that the group has been 
assigned any “hidden agenda” or told what conclusions to 
reach, its efforts may be fruitless. 

The following are some of the commonly accepted 
guidelines and safeguards relating to any such commission or 
group. This commission should: 

1. Be comprised of from 15 to 25 competent lay citizens 
and educators who are: 

a. Recognized as people who are deeply interested in 
education, relatively free from bias and able to reach 
defensible conclusions on the basis of all pertinent 
information; 

b. Officially appointed by the governor, the legislature, 
the state board of education — or preferably agreed 
upon by representatives of sill three — to serve until 
the responsibilities assigned have been completed 
(usually about two years); and 

c. Expected and willing to serve as members of a 
policy and coordinating body that assumes the 
responsibility for all major decisions and recom- 
mendations. 

2. Appoint several (normally 5 to 10) study committees, 
each of which is to assume the responsibility for 
sponsoring or conducting studies in the area to which it 
is assigned and for preparing a report including 
recommendations relating to goals, priorities and 
feasible alternatives and developing proposals for 
ensuring implementation and evaluation of progress. 
Each study committee should usually consist of a 
chairman and 10 to 14 competent educators and lay 



citizens some of whom should have special compe- 
tencies in the area assigned. These areas usually include: 
goals and objectives; needs assessment; the learning 
environment, opportunities and procedures; the curricu- 
lum, personnel and staffing; facilities and special services 
including transportation; district organization and 
functions; provisions for financial support; evaluation 
and accountability; the role, functions and relations of 
the state education agency; and perhaps other areas of 
special significance in the state. 

3. With the assistance of the staff, consultants, study 
committees and others, seek to identify the legal and 
other constraints that tend to retard or prevent progress 
and to develop ways and means to eliminate or 
minimize these handicaps. 

4. Select and appoint a competent study and planning 
director to coordinate all studies and activities and, with 
his assistance, select and appoint competent staff 
members and consultants from the state department of 
education and universities or elsewhere to assist the 
director, the study committees and the commission with 
studies and proposals. 

5. Encourage and assist local school systems, educational 
institutions and other important groups concerned with 
education in the state to suggest matters for 
consideration; react to tentative findings and proposals 
of the study committees and the commission, and to 
develop long-range plans for their respective programs 
and services. 

6. Supervise and coordinate the work and progress of the 
study committees and utilize their findings and 
proposals as a basis for preparing its own report and 
recommendations. 



SPECIAL STUDIES AND PLANNING IN MAJOR AREAS 

Every state education agency should develop and implement 
an appropriate plan for coordinating, sponsoring and conduct- 
ing - with the cooperation of institutions of higher learning, 
local school systems and other groups — research and other 
studies designed to contribute to: (1) an appraisal of various 
aspects of the comprehensive plan to determine what 
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adjustments should be made; (2) the solution of major emerging 
or unresolved problems; and (3) the analysis of other 
developments that seem to have implications for education. 

From time to time the governor, a legislative committee, the 
state board of education or some other agency or group in a 
state may conduct or authorize a study of some important 
aspect of education. For example, under present conditions, 
many people are concerned about inequities in property taxes 
levied for schools, in apportionment formulas md in other 
similar matters. Such special studies should, insofar as feasible, 
be designed to contribute to integrated over.-all planning and to 
the updating of plans ih the area with which the study is 
concerned. 

THE ROLE OF CONSULTANTS 

Every state group concerned with planning needs to 
consider carefully (1) when to seek and utilize the services of 
consultants, (2) how consultants can be utilized effectively, and 
(3) what kinds of consultants can be most helpful in a given 
situation. Many kinds of consultants from private firms, 
management or business organizations, universities, state 
departments of education and other’ groups are available. Some 
of them know how to work effectively with groups concerned 
with educational planning, but others do not. The kinds of 
consultants most likely to be needed by planning groups range 
from systems analysts, computer and management information 
specialists through curriculum, instruction, learning and 
evaluation experts, and specialists in school finance. The kinds 
of consulting services needed will be related to some extent to 
the qualifications and competencies of commission and study 
group members and members of the staff. 

Every consultant should be expected, and should expect to 
help the group with which he is working to identify the 
problems and the most effective ways of working on them and 
arriving at appropriate and rational solutions. His most 
important role is to help the group meet its responsibilities - 
not to attempt to do the work — or to solve the problems for 
them. 

EFFECTING NEEDED CHANGES IN EDUCATION 

The major purpose of comprehensive and systematic 
long-range planning is to help to ensure that continuous 
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improvements will be made in education in order to: (1) 
eliminate the gaps between what we say we believe and present 
provisions and practices; and (2) meet effectively the needs of 
the rapidly changing society in which we live. Fortunately, many 
educational and other leaders now recognize that when 
representative citizens have had an opportunity to participate in 
the process of planning improvements in education, they 
develop a better understanding of the problems and needs than 
might otherwise be possible and, as a result, tend to support 
defensible proposals for needed changes. 

Every person involved in, or concerned about, education - 
especially if he is involved in planning — needs to understand 
reasonably well the processes of change and the forces and 
factors that tend to facilitate or to retard changes in education. 
He also needs to recognize that if any institution or agency fails 
to meet the needs of a changing society, it will sooner or later 
be modified or replaced. Education, that is basic to the 
self-renewal and improvement of any modern society, must 
continually be modified to meet emerging needs. 

But most social organizations, including state education 
agencies and local school systems tend to resist major changes, 
primarily because many members feel secure in continuing with 
the roles to which they have been accustomed and would be 
insecure in a different or unknown role. Thus, many parents 
whose children seem to be doing well in school and educators 
who believe they have been successful in one kind of position or 
setting tend to resist any major change unless they are 
convinced that the change is essential or would help to bring 
about needed improvements. People, therefore, are more likely 
to cooperate in effecting a proposed change in education when 
they have had an opportunity to participate in studying the 
problems and needs and in deciding what is to be done to 
resolve them, than when an attempt is made to impose a change 
by law, by board action, or by administrative directive. 

Since many important changes must be made in education 
in the near future, it seems essential that leading lay citizens and 
educational leaders at all levels make a more serious effort than 
ever before to help other laymen and educators to understand 
the problems and processes of change, the need for and 
advantages of proposed changes, and to find appropriate ways 
to involve them meaningfully in planning and effecting 
promptly the improvements that are so essential to education. 
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SECTION IV 



Studies ej Educational Needs 
and Programs 

A comprehensive state school finance plan cannot be 
developed until fundamental policy decisions are made with 
respect to the following: 

1. Who should be educated? That is, what target 
populations should be served? (For example, pre- 
kindergarten, kindergarten, grades 1-12 and special 
categories such as exceptional or handicapped, those 
with vocational needs, culturally disadvantaged and 
adult.) 

2. What educational goals and objectives should be 
established for each of these target populations? 

3. What kinds of educational programs are needed for 
these different target populations? 

When appropriate decisions have been made concerning 
these important matters, the next steps would be: 

1. To ascertain the present numbers of pupils in the 
different target populations in the state and to project 
for at least a ten year period the estimated number in 
each category. 

2. To determine the numbers and percent of the pupils in 
each target population that is presently being served by 
a program designed to meet the needs of those in that 
category. 

3. To determine the variations among districts in the 
percent of each target population served. 

4. To determine the extent to which the overall 
educational goals and the goals and objectives of each 
target population are being attained. 

This may seem like a large order indeed, but it is impossible 
to develop rational fiscal policies for education without first 
establishing educational policies and goals and determining, 
insofar as possible, the extent to which those policies and goals 
are being attained. 
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DETERMINING EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

Let us now consider how decisions can best be made by the 
people or their representatives on fundamental educational 
policies and goals for the public schools. These decisions must 
be made through political processes. They are made by direct 
vote of the people, by local boards of education, by the state 
board of education and by the legislature. Although educators 
have access to the decision makers on educational policy and 
make valuable inputs into the decision making process, they do 
not make and should not make the final decisions on the 
fundamental policies. How then can the lay public or its 
representatives make wise decisions on educational policy? 
Obviously these decisions cannot be made wisely by 
uninformed persons. Those making the policy decisions should 
have access to the information necessary to choose between 
policy alternatives. However, the more the educational policy 
makers are involved in reaching the studies needed to make 
policy decisions, the greater the possibility they will use the 
information produced in these studies in their policy decisions. 
All too often in American education, policy decisions have been 
made by those who were unaware of the possible consequences 
of the decision at the time it was made. 

Who Should Be Educated? 

What types of studies can be made that will provide 
information useful in making fundamental educational policy 
decisions? It might seem that these decisions are value decisions 
based on philosophical beliefs and, therefore, cannot be 
researched. However, the consequences of ac ‘epting and 
implementing a value can be researched. Let us examine policies 
relating to “who should be educated?” A group studying this 
question might, for example, consider the consequences of: 




It might be assumed that the decisions as to who should be 
educated will be made in accordance with the value system 
imbedded in the political philosophy of the decision makers. 
That is only partly true. This issue can be studied in terms of 
costs and of benefits. Costs can be analyzed in terms of costs to 
the individual and costs to society. Furthermore, benefits can 
also be analyzed in terms of benefits to the individual and 
benefits to society. Costs can also be studied with respect to the 
costs of not providing education to specific target populations. 
For example, what would be the social costs for welfare, for 
crime or for nonproductivity? Economists in recent years have 
produced a number of studies bearing on these questions. Lay 
and professional groups studying the question of who should be 
educated should consider the information produced by such 
studies. 1 




This is a difficult and controversial question. Lay citizens 
differ widely in their opinions on this matter. Even professional 
educators differ with each other especially with respect to the 
relative priority that should be given to different goals and 
objectives. Consensus can usually be obtained upon certain 
minimum reading, writing, computation and communication 
skills that should be achieved by all educable pupils. Consensus 
can also usually be attained on certain minimum socialization 
skills, attitudes, beliefs and values. From that point on, 
consensus is difficult to obtain but it must be sought. It is 
impossible to plan educational programs efficiently for different 
student populations or to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
respective programs, unless at least an operating consensus is 
reached on the goals and objectives of the different programs. 
Such questions as the following should be asked. What 
educational goals are appropriate for: (1) pre-kindergarten 
children, (2) kindergarten children, (3) non-handicapped or 
non-exceptional pupils in grades 1-6, (4) different types of 
handicapped or exceptional pupils, (5) different types of 
culturally disadvantaged pupils, (6) different types of vocational 

'See, for example, Economic Factors Affecting the Financing of Education, Vol. 
2, Johns, Roe L., Irving Goffman, Kern Alexander and Dewey Stollar, eds. 
Gainesville, Fla.: National Educational Finance Project, 1970. 



programs, and (7) secondary youth with different goals? A 
statement of goals that would be equally applicable to all of 
these different pupil populations would be so general as to be 
operationally useless and it would have no value for financial 
planning. 

Sometimes standardized tests have been used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a school’s program. To use the same objective 
test to evaluate the effectiveness of a program for pupils even at 
the same age level is invalid because of the great diversity of the 
educational needs and goals of students at all age levels. The 
output of a school system should he evaluated in terms of the 
extent to which the goals and objectives of programs designed 
to meet the needs of the different pupil populations have 
been attained. 




Numerous studies have shown that pupils vary widely in 
their educational needs because of differences in background, 
ability, interests, health and many other factors. Obviously, the 
same type of educational program for each age group will not 
meet the needs of all pupils. Lay and professional groups 
studying this problem should have the assistance of experts in 
instruction and curriculum. Fortunately, considerable literature 
is available dealing with alternative instructional programs 
for different target populations. Consultants to study groups 
who are expert in curriculum should bring this literature 
to the attention of lay study groups. 2 Both lay and professional 
study groups will find it profitable to visit school systems that 
are operating “exemplary” programs for particular target 
populations. 



DETERMINATION OF EDUCATIONAL NEED 

When an operating consensus has been reached on who 
should be educated at public expense, what goals and objectives 



the edueDUnn»i l i?« a pi . n f nce Project made a number of special studies oi 

for these nrn^arnt f n d / ffere / nt tar 8et populations and per pupil cost differential! 

^Dimensions of Educational Need, Vol. 1, 1.969 and Planning 
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are appropriate for the different target pupil populations and 
what educational programs are needed for attaining those goals 
and objectives? It is then possible to determine needs and to 
make certain evaluations of how well a state is meeting its 
educational needs. Procedures for doing this are presented 
below. 

Ascertaining the Numbers of Potential Students 
in Different Target Pupil Populations ' 

It is essential in long-range fiscal planning to know the 
present and projected numbers of pupils in different age groups 
with differing educational needs. For example, what is the 
present census of children and youth in the following age 
groups: (1) pre-kindergarten, ages 3 and 4, (2) kindergarten, age 
5, (3) elementary school age, (4) middle school or junior high 
school age, and (5) senior high school age? How many of these 
pupils at each age level: (1) are physically or mentally 
handicapped, 3 (2) are culturally disadvantaged, (3) need 
different kinds of vocational programs? The numbers of pupils 
in each of these target populations and in other appropriate 
groups with special needs should be projected for at least five 
and preferably ten years into the future. This information 
should be provided for each district as well as for the state as a 
whole. 

Ascertaining the Percent of Each Target Population 
that Is Served 4 , ■ 1 ' V 

In order >0 determine the state’s unmet educational needs, 
it is necessaiy to ascertain the numbers and percent of pupils in 
each pupil population category who are presently served by 
educational programs appropriate to their needs, and the 
numbers and percent of pupils who are not so served. This 
information should be obtained for each district in the state and 
for the entire state. For example, what programs for the 
mentally or physically handicapped are available in each district 
and how many pupils in each handicapped category are served 
and how many unserved? The same kind of studies should be 



^Numbers of pupils with different types of handicaps should be identified. 

4 

Suggestions for making estimates and surveys of pupils who have special 
educational needs are presented in Volume 3 of the National Educational Finance 
Project, entitled Planning to Finance Education. 
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made of vocational education, education for the culturally 
disadvantaged, and programs needed for adults. 

Studies should also be made in each district of the adequacy 
or inadequacy of counseling and guidance services, instructional 
supervision, instructional materials, libraries, science labora- 
tories, vocational shops, learning environments and so on . 5 
Studies of this type should be made by competent personnel in 
state departments of education and institutions of higher 
learning in cooperation with knowledgeable personnel em- 
ployed by local boards of education. This is extremely 
important information to make available to study groups and 
decision makers on school finance because it not only reveals 
the unmet educational needs of the state but it also reveals 
existing inequalities in educational opportunities. 




This is probably the most difficult problem of all. It is 
essentially a measure of the quality and appropriateness of 
educational programs provided for each category of pupil needs. 
It is possible to measure the attainment of certain knowledge 
and skills by appropriate objective tests but the results of such 
tests should be used with great caution in inferring satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory goal attainment for different target groups. 
For example, a given score on a reading test taken by sixth 
grade culturally disadvantaged pupils in an .urban ghetto, might 
be considered as a satisfactory goal attainment for that 
population but the same score might be considered as an 
unsatisfactory goal attainment for sixth grade culturally 
advantaged pupils in an upper middle class suburb. Extreme 
caution should be exercised in comparing the measurable 
educational attainment of districts that differ widely in the 
socio-economic and cultural level of the parents of the pupils. 

Frequently, school districts with a low socio-economic level 
also have low tax paying ability and because of the heavy 
reliance on local property taxes for school support in some 
states, the districts with the lowest socio-economic level provide 
less than adequate educational programs for their cnildren. 



sun- e y°bTj e Al a e n le Th^m!! e fr S ( f ^ studles this ^ ca » be found in the sti 
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SECTION V 



Studies of Financial Provisions 
and Needs 

The evaluation of the present provisions for financing 
education in a state should be based on criteria consistent with 
the values and beliefs discussed in Section I of this monograph. 
Furthermore, the projection of educational costs and plans for 
the improvement .of the financing of schools should be 
consistent with the basic values and beliefs of the people. 

PROJECTION OF EDUCATIONAL COSTS 
BASED ON NEED 

Those engaged in a study of school finance in a state should 
make alternative projections of educational costs in a state by 
biennial or annual periods for at least ten years in advance. 
These alternative projections of educational costs should be 
based on alternative assumptions with respect to at least the 
following variables: 

1. Birth rates and grade survival ratios from grade to grade. 

2. Amount of immigration to the state or migration from 
the state. 

3. The types of educational programs to be provided for 
target populations with differing needs and the 
numbers of pupils that will be in these programs. 

4. Cost differentials for different types of educational 
programs. 

5. The numbers of pupils who probably will transfer from 
non-public schools to public schools and vice-versa. 

6. Cost differentials needed for sparsity or density of 
population. 

7. The quality level of education to be provided. 

8. The purchasing power of the dollar. 

These cost projections should include proposed expendi- 
tures for all items of current expenses, capital outlay and debt 
service. Data needed for some of these alternative assumptions 
are readily available. Much research is needed to obtain the 



necessary data to make alternative projections for other factors. 
In Section IV, it was pointed out that it is desirable to compute 
and project the pupil target populations with varying 
educational needs and to develop programs that will meet the 
educational needs of these different pupil populations. The next 
step is to compute the cost differentials needed to provide for 
the different kinds of educational programs needed. 

Computation elf Cost Differentials 
for Diffteiteftt: 



Educational programs designed to meet the needs of various 
categories of pupils vary widely in per pupil cost. Special 
programs for exceptional (handicapped) children, vocational 
students and the culturally disadvantaged are “high cost” 
programs compared with the typical elementary and secondary 
instruction programs) 



The Weighted Pupil Method. One widely used method of 

comparing the differences in cost is the so-called “weighted 
pupil” technique. This procedure is based on the assumption 
that pupil-teacher ratios are lower, and operating and capital 
outlay costs are greater for special education programs. When 
the weighting procedure is used, the weight of “1” is assigned to 
regular pupils in elementary schools. If it is found that the cost 
of educating an exceptional pupil is approximately twice the 
per pupil cost of regular pupils in elementary schools, then the 
full time pupils enrolled in classes for the exceptional education 
are given the weight of “2”. 

The following weights computed in the detailed research of 
NEFP illustrate the concept of weighting to determine the 
relative costs of educational programs: 



This section is adapted largely from the monograph Future Directions for 
School Financing. Gainesville, Fla.: National Educational Finance Project, 1971. For 
complete information on the methodology of computing educational cost differ- 
entials* see Planning to Finance Education, Vol, 3* National Educational Finance 



TABLE 1 — Weighted Pupil Method 

Educational Program 

Basic elementary grades 1-6 
Grades 7-9 
Grades 10-12 
Kindergarten 
Mentally handicapped 
Physically handicapped 
Special learning disorder 
Compensatory education 
V ocational-technical 



a The weights used -by NEFP are weights derived from current 
practice to illustrate methods, but are not final. New 
techniques and methods may result in changes in the 
weightings. 

b Some authorities on instruction insist that there is no 
justifiable cost differential between elementary and high 
schools and that a high quality elementary school costs' as 
much per pupil as a high quality high school. 

This weighting means, for example, that if the state 
foundation program provides $600 for an elementary pupil, 1.8 
times as much or $1,080 would be provided for a student 
enrolled full time in vocational education. Two students 
enrolled one-half time in vocational classes are the equivalent of 
one student enrolled full-time. 

The Adjusted Instruction Unit Method. Another method 

for determining differential costs is the “adjusted instruction 
unit” technique. If we assume that one instructor, supple- 
mented by the necessary supporting staff and services, is 
required for each 25 non-high cost pupils in elementary schools 
of efficient size, then 25 pupils become an “instructional unit.” 
Table 2 presents the same relative weights shown in Table 1 
but in Table 2, the weighting is developed by alloting lower 
pupil-teacher ratios to the higher cost programs. 
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Weight Assigned a 

1.00 

1.20 

1.40 b 

1.30 

1.90 

3.25 

2.40 

2.00 

1.80 





TABLE 2 Adjusted Instruction Unit Method 



Educational Program 



Pupils per 
Instructional Unit 



Basic elementary grades 1-6 
Grades 7-9 
Grades 10-12 
Kindergarten 
Mentally handicapped 
Physically handicapped 
Compensatory education 
Vocational-technical 



25.00 

20.83 

17.86 

19.23 

13.16 

7.69 

12.50 

13.89 



a See footnote for Table 1. 

Each state should compute its own cost differentials for 
different types of programs because these differentials change 
with changes in educational policies and programs. 

All items of current expense except such items as 
transportation and school food service can be computed in 
terms of weighted pupils or adjusted instruction units. 

Alternative levels of support and quality should be 
projected, for example, $600, $700, $800 or more per weighted 
pupil, or $15,000, $17,500 or $20,000 or more per adjusted 
instruction unit. 

Transportation. The costs of transportation will depend 

largely upon the policies established by the state with respect to 
the services rendered. For example, should transportation be 
furnished to pupils living more than one mile from school, one 
and one-half miles or two miles? Should differences in distances 
from school vary with age group* ? Should differences vary with 
respect to traffic hazards or to the physical condition of 
children? Will transportation of pupils be used to obtain a racial 
balance in schools? Study groups should consider carefully the 
implications and consequences of these policies. 

Estimates of transportation costs can be made by using 
different assumptions with respect to policies which affect the 
numbers of pupils to be served. Costs are also affected by the 
density of pupils per route mile or per square mile of area 



served. All significant variables should be considered in 
projecting transportation costs. 2 

School Food Service. The costs of this program should be 

projected in terms of alternative assumptions with respect to 
the percent of pupils served, with different funding policies. 
Alternative projections should then be made with respect to the 
percent of pupils that will probably be served if: 

1. The state and local boards of education provide the 
minimum funds required to meet the matching 
requirements of the National School Lunch Act. 

2. The state supplements federal assistance to the extent 
necessary for all needy children to receive either a free 
or reduced priced lunch. 

3. In addition to providing free lunches to needy children, 
the state provides varying amounts of money per lunch 
served for all children, ranging for example, from five 
cents to the amount needed to supplement federal funds 
to the extent necessary to cover the total cost of the 
program. 

Estimates of the total costs of the school food service 
program can then be made in terms of current prices for these 
different policies. The estimates should indicate the amounts 
and percent of the total under each policy assumption that will 
be financed by the federal government, by the state and local 
boards of education and by funds collected from pupils 

Capital Outlay and Debt Service. The costs of the 

on-going capital outlay needs can be computed fairly equitably 
in terms of weighted pupils or adjusted instruction units. 
However, capital outlay and debt service needs and costs are 
affected by: 

1. The accumulation of unmet capital outlay needs. 

2. The addition of new or expanded educational programs 
such as kindergartens and vocational education. 

3. The growth or decline in pupil population. 

4. The migration of pupils from one district to another 



2 

See pages 277*278 for more information on computing the costs of 
transportation, see Alternative Programs for the Pinandn# of Education t Vol. 6, 
Gainesville, Fla.: National Educational Finance Project, 1971. 
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district in the state. 

5. The migration of pupils in one part of a school district 
to another part of the same district. 

6. Variations in the purchasing power of the dollar. 

7. The quality of the facilities provided. 

In making long-range estimates of capital outlay and debt 
service costs, all of these variables and perhaps others should be 
taken into consideration. 3 



SCHOOL FINANCE TRENDS IN A STATE 



Groups studying school finance in a state should make a 
study of pertinent school finance trends. The general public as 
well as decision makers on school finance are always interested 
in finance trends. School finance trends should be evaluated in 
terms of whether those trends: 

1. Are consistent with the basic values and goals of the 
people. 

2. Are in the direction of equalizing educational 
opportunities for all ’hildren. 

3. Are consistent with ihe changing educational needs of 
the state. 

4. Are consistent with the principles of equity to the 
taxpayers of the state. 

5. Are consistent with other criteria as may be deemed 
appropriate. 

School finance trends should be studied over as long a 
period of years as is deemed appropriate by the group making 
the study. However, a ten-year period is about the minimum 
length of time that should be considered. 




Trends in receipts for each district and for the state as a 
whole should be analyzed. 4 Such data should be available 
through the state . departments of education in all states. 



. A ee C , ha ?. ter \ 2 ot The Economics and Financing of Education by Roe L. John: 
and Edgar L. Morphet, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969. 

If a state has an excessively large number of school districts, a stratified sampl< 
of school districts could be selected for study. 
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